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dead level of mediocrity. But even these disappear 
in the mere number and repetition of male figures 
clad in the appallingly ugly costume of modern men. 
Since these are portraits of persons, and moreoever 
arrayed in different garbs, they cannot fall into 
place as parts of the architecture of the interior; 
they are not and could not be architectural sculpture. 
Absolutely, they require isolation one from the other, 
separate lighting, differing environments. For this 
the Capitol offers no single space; there is need of 
an interior adapted to them, since they cannot adapt 
themselves to the Rotunda. 

SEPARATE NEW BUILDING NEEDED 

The time has come when the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol must be freed from the accumulated statues that 
cumber and disfigure it. A new edifice must be 
added to the complex, preferably at some point of 
the lower level along the Mall. It should have a 
dome repeating the dome of the Capitol without over- 
bearing it, and should be placed with the greatest care 
at the best possible location, having regard to the 
townscape, whether it be seen from Capitol Hill, or 
from Georgetown heights, from the higher land to 
the west or from the windings of the Potomac to the 
south. This building should have room for as many 
galleries with top or high light as there are States 
in the Union. Each of these galleries it will be 
the privilege of the respective States to equip with 
works of art consecrate to the honor of citizens 
worthy of permanent representation, not alone the 
pair of statues which are now shown in the Rotunda 
but bas-reliefs dealing with historical events dear 
to each of the States in question — painting or mo- 
saics, tapestries and other hangings — whatever may 



seem fitting for such a gallery of fame. The central 
portion of such an edifice might be employed for 
statues of Presidents erected by the national gov- 
ernment. 

A building like the one here proposed [see ground 
plan, page 160] is merely a tentative scheme offered 
as one solution of the problem. Each State has its 
own apartment, and room is allowed for other works 
of art, whether sculptured or painted, in addition to 
the two statues already agreed upon. 

Another advantage in such a building adapted to 
gifts from the several States is this : Attention will 
be brought to play on an important feature, namely, 
artistic representation of each State. This will 
cause an emulation that will surely result in the 
withdrawal of inferior statues whose places will be 
taken by better ones. It will act as a stimulus to 
artists in all parts of the Union and tend to im- 
prove the art of every State. As noted above, the 
separate apartments will admit a variety of works 
of art, not merely statues in the round, but sculpture 
in relief, painting and mosaic. 

We add to this tentative plan the reproduction of 
a competitive drawing for a Hall of Fame made by 
a contestant for the Prix de Rome in one of the 
most important contests held by the ficole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. See page 159. Not that it should be 
regarded as appropriate to the kind of Hall of Fame 
we need, but that it may contain a suggestion for a 
Dome such as might befit a design of the sort in 
Washington, given the grand dome of the Capitol as 
the controlling feature of the townscape. For such 
a building as we are considering, the Government, of 
course, will institute a general competition open to 
all American architects. 



THE ACADEMY AND INSTITUTE OF ART 

AND LETTERS 



""THE Annual Joint Meetings of the American 
* Academy and the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, held in various cities fell to the lot of New 
York at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on the 16th and 17th 
of November. These convocations of representative 
writers, painters, sculptors, architects and com- 
posers of music, wherever held, have come to be a 
chief literary event of the season. In 1911 they 
were held in Philadelphia, in 1913 in Chicago, in 
1915 in Boston and on the even years in New York. 
, Those who were present will long remember the one 
of 1914 at which, gracefully introduced by Mr. 
Howells, M. Brieux appeared in the traditional and 
official costume of that body — the green coat em- 
broidered in yellow myrtle leaves, with cocked hat 
and small sword — carrying off by his dignified and 
gracious bearing a situation to which in our lack 
of form few Americans could have been equal. It 
is no reflection upon the historic and venerated 
institution of France to say that the American Acad- 
emy and Institute have no thought of adopting a 
costume, being content with the modest rosette or 
bow of purple and old gold which respectively indi- 
cates membership. If any one doubts the serious- 
ness of the purposes which these represent, he has 
only to peruse the Proceedings of eight meeting 



already held, which contain many suggestive, criti- 
cal and constructive papers bearing sanely on the 
principles and the perils of letters and the arts in 
America. 

It is upon the literary and musical features of 
these meetings that the intellectual public concen- 
trates its attention, and this year these were of 
marked interest. The only circumstance of regret 
was the absence of Mr. Howells, President of the 
Academy (it has had but one) who at the last mo- 
ment was obliged to go south. On the morning of 
the 16th under the chairmanship of Professor 
Sloane, Chancellor of the Academy, two papers of 
stimulating and resourceful interest were given. 
Fortuitously these presented fields of a supplemen- 
tary range. M. Lanson, Professor of French Lit- 
erature in the University of Paris and this year 
holding the same chair in Columbia University, in 
a polished paper delivered in his own language, con- 
sidered "The Function of Foreign Influences in the 
Development of French Literature." M. Lanson 
was the guest of the Institute and was introduced 
by the Chairman as easily the first of contemporary 
French scholars in purely academic criticism. This 
paper revealed the large horizon of French scholar- 
ship and the open-mindedness and generosity which 
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are traits of his countrymen. The audience paid M. 
Lanson and his country the honor of rising, and gave 
him a greeting of long and cordial applause. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who was accorded a similar recep- 
tion, spoke on "Nationalism in Literature and Art" 
and held the audience by his fine diction and by the 
vigor and richness of illustration of his argument, 
which, briefly, was that no nation could contribute 
much to the world's progress except through the 
development of its own character, while some of his 
judgments offered not a little opportunity for debate, 
it was all invigorating and delightfully humorous, 
abounding in aphorisms, such as this : "Second-rate 
work will remain second-rate work, even if it be 
badly done." Mr. Winston Churchill, who by reason 
of railway delays did not arrive in time to take the 
place assigned him, informally gave his paper by 
special request to the members and their guests at 
the luncheon. His topic was "The Religious Theory 
of Democracy." 

For the afternoon was provided a musical treat 
in a recital by the Kneisel Quartet of three com- 
positions by members of the Institute or Academy: 
Chadwick's "Quartet in D Minor," Arthur Foote's 
"Theme with variations in A Major," and Henry K. 
Hadley's "Quintet in A Minor for Pianoforte and 
Strings," Mr. Hadley taking the piano part. This 
last number was heard at the Boston session a year 
ago, for the present recital is the fourth provided by 
the Academy and Institute of the work of the mem- 
bers. The freshness of the four programmes to 
which the Chicago Symphony Orchestras have in 
part contributed their skill, has already commended 
to the public the service which it is designed thus 
to render to American music. 

On the second morning, that of the 17th, the 
chairman was Mr. Blashfield who after two years 
of service retires in favor of Mr. Augustus Thomas. 
His first duty was to present to Mr. John Burroughs 
the Gold Medal of the Institute in Belles-Lettres, 
which the night before had been voted to the veteran 
writer on nature, books and philosophy. The audi- 
ence rose to Mr. Burroughs, who acknowledged the 
honor in a graceful sentence. 

Mr. Brownell followed with a paper on "Stand- 
ards" which was remarkable for intellectual in- 
cisiveness and telling humor. His thrusts at cur- 
rent pretenders in so-called "new movements in art 
and literature" kept the audience in a susurrus of 
laughter. Mr. Brownell ably illustrated the function 
of the critic in presenting with effective objectivity 
the principles of literature and the arts. This illu- 
minating paper will appear in Scribner's Magazine, 



and in due time in the official Proceedings of these 
meetings. 

Mr. William Roscoe Thayer gave an admirable 
consideration of the question "History — Quick or 
Dead?" full of the vitality and interest one would 
have expected from the author of the "Life of 
Cavour" and the "Life of John Hay." Mr. Richard 
Burton read a poem "The Future Fight" dealing 
with questions of war and peace and Mr. Will H. 
Low closed the session with an amusing and spirited 
imaginary conversation with Vasari concerning con- 
temporary art, entitled "A Few Eternal Verities in 
the Art of Design." For lack of time Mr. Jesse 
Lynch Williams' paper with the piquant title "Amer- 
ican Solemnity" went over to next year's session, 
when, it is understood, Mr. Williams is to have "the 
right of the line." 

Though they were not part of the public exercises 
a word must be given to the courtesies offered to 
the members by Mr. Frick in opening to them his 
galleries of beautiful paintings, bronzes, faience, 
etc., by Mr. and Mrs. Archer M. Huntington, who 
received them at the Hispanic Society, which, among 
other treasures, had a special exhibit of publications 
by the Royal Academy of Spain; and by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, who gave a most enjoyable 
musical evening in honor of the Institute and Acad- 
emy at which by the aid of an orchestra from the 
New York Symphony a programme of music was 
given inspired by Greek Mythology and Drama — 
including Saint Saens' "Spinning Wheel of Om- 
phale," two numbers from David Stanley Smith's 
"Golden Age," conducted by the composer, and ex- 
cerpts from music by Mr. Damrosch for the "Iphi- 
genia in Aulis" of Euripides, which, so far from 
being mere accompaniments to the dramatic repre- 
sentation, proved to be charming individual com- 
positions haying unity and freedom from sophistica- 
tion and quite worthy to stand alone. 

In view of the recent granting of a National Char- 
ter to the Academy — the Institute has had such an 
incorporation for several years — the next meeting 
probably will be held in Washington. Long before 
the meeting in New York in 1918, it is hoped that, 
by the aid of some public-spirited person of means 
and vision, funds will be provided to erect a beauti- 
ful home for the Academy and the Institute on the 
site given by Mr. Archer M. Huntington, so that 
they may have a commodious and appropriate audi- 
torium of their own instead of being driven from 
pillar to post for a meeting place. 




